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Ezekiel Joel and His 
Precious Books 

A Little Tale of Nicobar 

■“The recent C N story of Do-mai of Formosa, who braved the 
anger of the Japanese and kept his people’s faith alive 
during the war, is matched by the adventures of Ezekiel Joel, 
the schoolmaster.of the Nicobar Islands. 

The Nicobar Islands lie re¬ 
motely on the great Bay of 
Bengal, south of the Andaman 
Islands, and the nearest big city 
is Rangoon, nearly a thousand 
miles away by sea. Just before 
the war Ezekiel made this journey 
.to Rangoon in a sailing boat, 
slowly beating against the wind 
across a stretch of ocean subject 
to sudden squalls. He went to 
Rangoon to help' in preparing for 
his people an edition of the New 
Testament printed in their own 
language; and he was there until 
1940. Then, with 250 copies of ’ this if you want it.” But nobody 


Spring in the Air! 


a metal box and buried it in the 
ground. Unfortunately, damp 
and rust spoiled most of the 
books. 

In his village church Ezekiel 
had a store of prayer books. He 
never put out many at a time, 
but as often as he put out new 
books so they disappeared. “Never 
mind,” said Ezekiel to himself. 
“The people are hungry; let them 
take them.” And the prayer 
books kept on disappearing until 
only one copy remained. In this 
last book Ezekiel wrote, “Steal 


the new Gospels in a box, he 
went back home across the seas, 
proud to deliver the Bible for the 
first time in Nicobar. 

] 

Dangerous Possessions 

Suddenly the Japanese swept 
down into the Bay of Bengal, 
seizing the Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands as the first stage'of their 
hoped-for onslaught on Southern 
India. Christians on Nicobar 
were suspect, especially any who 
spoke English, and many of them 
were arrested as spies. Anyone 
who could- read seemed partic¬ 
ularly hateful to the Japanese, 
and to be found in possession of 
a book might mean torture—or 
death. 

Books have never-been plenti¬ 
ful on Nicobar, and the people 
were particularly anxious about 
their New Testaments and hymn 
books. The chief hiding-place 
for the New Testaments was in 
pillows which their owners used 
regularly, and this ruse was so 
successful that the Japanese 
never discovered it. Ezekiel, who 
had more books than anyone else 
on the island, hid his library in 


ever did. 

When the Japanese left 
Nicobar one of the first messages 
to reach Ezekiel was from the 
office of the Bible Society in 
Rangoon. Would he go to help 
them print more New Testaments 
for Nicobar? All the stock in 
Rangoon had disappeared. So 
once again Ezekiel set off in the 
sailing boat: This time, however, 
the winds drove him to the Anda¬ 
man Islands and a plane took 
him from there to Rangoon in a 
few hours. 

In Great Demand 

Ezekiel reported that 500 copies 
of the New Testament would not 
be enough. He wanted 5000 for 
his island home where during the 
war the Book had been handed 
round in secret. Everyone now 
wanted a copy. Before the war 
there were only 2000 Christians 
on Nicobar but their numbers 
. grew in wartime. In a few 
months’ time Ezekiel will get his 
new edition of the New Testa¬ 
ment, and then there will be 
many glad hearts in the Nicobar 
Islands. 


Seeing How It Is Done 


Mother’s after-dinner rest has been disturbed by her frolicsome 
lamb, which seems to have leapt into the picture to remind us 
* that Spring is not far off. 

The Bravery of Donald Ayalik 


fJhiE story of an Eskimo boy’s 
bravery in the Arctic has 
just come to light through the 
Hudson's Bay Company. It con¬ 
cerns Donald Ayalik, who. late 
in 1946, risked his life in an 
attempt to rescue his father, 
Patsy Klenoenberg. 

Since then Donald, aged 14, 
has been in the Indian and 
Eskimo hospital at Edmonton 
suffering from bad burns as a 
result of his bravery. It all 
happened suddenly when Donald 
and his father were sailing their 
schooner Aklavik, taking sup¬ 
plies to the Hudson’s Bay 
station on King William Island 
in Canada’s far north. Early one 
morning the skipper roused his 
son and other members of the 
Eskimo crew to warn them of a 
fire in the engine-room. Then 
he disappeared in the smoke and 
flames. , 

When Donald reached the 
deck he noticed that his father 


was missing, and concluded that 
he was trapped in the engine- 
room. Flames and heat drove 
the boy back, but the thought 
of his father there in the flames 
urged the boy to try again. 

Three times he tried to enter 
the blazing room and got badly 
burned as he did so. An ex¬ 
plosion awakened the crew of 
neighbouring ships, and the 
Hudson’s Bay manager found 
Donald in a terribly burned con¬ 
dition, still standing to his post. 
His burns were so severe that it 
was thought he would never 
• recover, but something of the 
same spirit of endurance is now 
pulling him through. Thirteen 
days after Donald was flown to 
hospital his father's body was 
found.- 

Donald, now slowly recovering, 
is looking forward to going back 
to his beloved Arctic, perhaps in 
the service of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company. 


A Nice Clean Cloth 


Members of a Sussex pony club form an interested audience as- 
the farrier at South Bersted shows how horseshoes are made. 


. JPriends of the C N who 
were recently holidaying in 
Sweden were much impressed by 
finding the tables at hotels and 
restaurants covered with what 
they thought to be damask, 
snow-white and handsome. As 
they entered one hotel a waitress 
stripped a table for them and 
spread a fresh covering on it; 
and this seemed sheer extravag¬ 
ance, for although other people 
had just left, the table and its 
covering were spotless. 


The explanation proved to be 
that the supposed damask was 
paper. Sweden, a great timber¬ 
growing country, is also a 
great 'taper-making centre, and 
“damask ” . table coverings and 
serviettes are among the many 
sidelines of the industry. Paper 
to us, however, is something of 
a luxury today, and even if we 
had imitation damask we should 
not be able to afford to change 
it for every change of customers 
at a simple lunch, 


Peaceful 
Ways For The 
Pathans 

JTar away on the bare, rocky 
hills where Pakistan, India, 
and Afghanistan meet live 
several strong,, warlike tribes 
who are followers of the prophet 
Mohammed; they are known as 
Pathans. Blood feuds or ven¬ 
dettas are common among them, 
and frequently someone dis¬ 
appears in the hills and is seen 
no more. 

Within a few miles of the 
frontier ‘ hills is the town of 
Peshawar, where the Church 
Missionary Society has a college 
for the training - and education 
of 400. of the young, daring men 
of the frontier. Many of these 
men are involved in blood feuds 
which go on year by year in 
their families and villages; but 
life in a Christian college makes 
some of them feel that this 
Pathan custom is foolish, waste¬ 
ful, and wrong. 

The Student’s Idea 

One student became so con¬ 
vinced about this that he told 
the missionary on the staff that 
he would try to end an old 
dispute by writing to his brother, 
a chieftain of the tribe. He did 
so. Later he went a step further 
and refused to take advantage 
over a family enemy. This enemy 
had killed a boy, but entirely by 
accident as it happened. Then 
came the great idea! He would 
write a play in which instead of 
a blood feud there was forgive¬ 
ness. and some of the students 
would act it for all to see. So 
he and the missionary together 
made a play out of his own story. 

The first performance went 
with a “bang in two senses of 
the word, for plenty of blank 
cartridges were fired. (One was 
too near the ear of another 
actor, which necessitated a five 
minutes’ interval while he re¬ 
covered!) Since then the play 
has been printed and more per¬ 
formances have taken place. 

The chief argument - of the 
play is that it takes more 
courage to stop pulling the 
trigger .when you have your 
' enemy in your power than, to 
shoot. The Pathan hates to be 
thought “chicken-hearted,” and 
this powerful point in the play 
makes its appeal to the hillmen, 
so the college is planning to use 
the play in its teaching of peace 
instead of war. 

SYNTHETIC MEAT 

A new kind of food has been 

made in America. It looks 
like white powder, but when 
water is added and it is cooked it 
is transformed into something 
very like beef steak. 

Dr Barnet Sure, of the Uni¬ 
versity of Arkansas, who dis¬ 
covered Vitamin E, is the 
inventor of this , latest synthetic 
meat which, when it is recon¬ 
stituted, tastes like real meat and 
has the same food value. Some 
65 per cent of it is made up of 
powdered skim milk, while the 
rest consists of soya bean meal 
from which the fat has been 
extracted, brewers’ yeast, and 
cracked wholemeal flour. 
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Opening Up the 
Frontiers 

It has been announced that this summer the Government will 
* partially lift the ban on foreign travel. In this decision our 
rulers have bowed to one of the strongest and most ancient 
of human urges : to see strange countries, to experience the 
pleasure of talking with people who differ in customs and ideas. 

Few of us realise, however, concern only a specialist. Far 
that great difficulties exist in from it. , They are of interest 
the movement not only of to everyone who cares for the 


persons but also of goods— 
though in the present crisis 
everything possible should be 
done to make commerce easy. 

The movement of goods 
(which is but one of the grave 
problems of how to put our old 
Continent on its feet again) has 
been the main subject recently 
discussed in Geneva by a Work¬ 
ing Party, that is, a group of 
experts, on European Road 
Transport. 

We may think that the 
problems discussed there could 

Mr Bevin and a 
Western Union 

JjASt November the London Con¬ 
ference of the Foreign 
Ministers of Britain, the U S, 
France, and Russia failed to 
make any progress toward 
shaking the future of war- 
shattered Europe. Since then its 
peoples have been anxiously 
wondering how Europe is to settle 
down as a family of peaceful, 
prosperous neighbour-nations. 

How Britain proposes to make 
a start in this grand task was 
outlined recently by Mr Bevin, in 
a great speech in Parliament. 

As the' nations of Western 
Europe, have, unhappily, been 
unable to secure agreement with 
Russia and the Eastern European 
countries under her influence, 
the only thing left, declared Mr 
Bevin, is for the Western nations 
to co-operate among themselves 
in what he called a Western 
Union. - This does not mean, of 
course, that they would merge 
into one big country, but that, 
retaining each its national 
sovereignty, they and their over¬ 
sea territories throughout the 
world would work together closely 
to develop their joint resources. 

Benelux as a Model 

A small start in this direction 
has been made by Holland, 
Belgium, and Luxembourg, who 
have joined together in a'customs 
union called Benelux. Already, 
Mr Bevin said, our representa¬ 
tives, together with those of 
France,- have started talks with 
the Benelux countries with a 
view to making treaties between 
them and France and Britain. 

Eventually other countries, 
particularly Italy, would be in¬ 
vited to join the Western Union. 

The existence of this team of 
nations, helping one another,' 
would, we know, be ardently 
welcomed by the United States; 
nor would it be in. any way 
hostile to the Soviet Union. 

There is great hope for the 
successful establishment of the 
Western Union for, as Mr Bevin 
said: "The nations of Western 
Europe have already shown at 
the Paris Conference dealing 
with the Marshall Plan their 
capacity for working together 
quickly and effectively." 

These arrangements, Mr Bevin 
emphasised, have been designed 
to fit in with the Charter of the 
United Nations. 


well-being of our part of the 
world. That is why no sensible 
person can visualise today a 
modern country like Britain 
going back to times when 
vehicles passing from place to 
place were subjected to tolls and 
to the inconvenience and delay 
connected with their payment. 

In the United States, where a 
tremendous volume of goods 
passes from state to state and 
from city to city carried by great 
lorries and trailers, it would not 
be possible to imagine delays and 
trouble arising out of the neces¬ 
sity of filling many forms at the 
boundary of each state, say, 
between New York and Chicago. 

Yet these conditions exist 
today in Europe. Not only are 
goods subject to delay arising 
out of the necessity of customs 
examination, but the vehicles 
themselves are obstructed. 

Europe’s Need 

That is, in the opinion of the 
Working Party, bad for the 
Continent. They say that “inter¬ 
national motor traffic not only 
benefits the trade, it also plays 
an important part in strengthen¬ 
ing personal contacts between 
people of various nationalities, 
thereby promoting a better 
mutual understanding. This is 
particularly true of Europe. 
Because of the small area and 
of a large number of countries 
with common long frontiers, the 
need or desire to move about or 
transport goods beyond national 
boundaries is particularly fre¬ 
quent in Europe.” 

The Working Party, moreover, 
did not restrict itself to com¬ 
mercial traffic alone. They recog¬ 
nised the tremendous importance 
of tourist traffic carried by cars. 
And more than that. They see 
a great opportunity in^encourag- 
ing international cyclist traffic, 
that is, the “tourism of youth.” 

If their recommendation is 
accepted cyclists of all nations 
may, when visiting any part of 
the Continent, in the days to 
come, find wide specially laid out 
tracks reserved 1 for themselves 
alone. There may also be im¬ 
proved facilities for crossing 
frontiers with the least delay, for 
other measures found advisable 
by the Working Party are the 
simplification of customs formali¬ 
ties and the improvement of the 
safety of roads. 

Lifeblood of Economy 

This brief sketch of the efforts 
of the Working Party on Euro¬ 
pean Road Transport shows 
clearly how the job of economic 
unification of Europe may be 
undertaken. Transport is the 
lifeblood of world economy. This 
is no empty phrase. It means 
that goods come readily f£om a 
place where they are better and 
more cheaply made to another 
place where they are more costly 
to produce and are there ex¬ 
changed for other cheap goods.' 

Though late, compared with 
the earth’s other great land 
masses such as America, Russia, 
India, and Australia, Europe 
must free its inland traffic if it 
is to flourish once again. 


One Man One 
Vote? 

Electoral reform will occupy 
Parliament soon. A Bill 
affecting that key to democracy, 
the Vote is to be debated. 

Some measure of reform is 
considered to be' long overdue, 
for there has been no complete 
re-allocation of parliamentary 
seats for 30 years. No account, 
therefore, has been taken of 
shifts of population during the 
economic depression between the 
two world wars, ,or of wartime. 
evacuation. 

Both these factors have swollen 
‘the populations of some districts 
and reduced them in others. To¬ 
day one MP may represent as 
few as 20,000 or as many as 
200,000 electors. 

Boundary Commissions, with 
two years of patient work on 
these problems behind them, find 
that there are nearly 100 con¬ 
stituencies containing fewer than 
40,000 voters and some 130 with 
more than 10,000. 

In future the minimum-size- 
division may contain 40,000, with 
the larger ones whittled down in 
proportion. 

Temporary adjustments were 
made before the last General 
Election which split up 20 very 
big divisions into 45, sending up 
the strength of the Commons 
from 615 to its present 640 M Ps. 

Reducing the M Ps 

But the task now is to recast 
the parliamentary chart of 
Great Britain and Northern Ire¬ 
land in time for the next General 
Election. Suggested "carvings,” 
transfers, and mergers will, by 
blotting out some seats com¬ 
pletely, reduce the number of 
MPs to 621. 

Nineteen members will lose 
their seats automatically if that 
proposal becomes part of the new 
Act. The recommended figure is 
therefore bound to be contro¬ 
versial, though the changes will 
make little difference to most 
voters. 

But while most citizens of 
voting age have only one vote,- a 
large number have two. Many 
reformers think it time the 
principle of one-man-one-vote 
were endorsed by Act of Parlia¬ 
ment. 

An elector living in one 
division, but owning a business 
in another division, or attending 
a university, may now vote twice. 
The “business” vote may be 
quashed in the new Act, but 
there is a strong feeling that not 
only the “university” vote but 
the seats themselves, which have 
12 MPs, should be abolished. 

Yet tradition is stubborn at 
Westminster. Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge first sent “discreet and 
skilled” lawyers to Parliament 
in the reign of Edward I. Univer¬ 
sity MPs and the graduates are 
not likely to give up their ancient 
dignity without a struggle. - 

THE CLOAK OF 
FEATHERS 

\V hen Queen Emma of Hono¬ 
lulu visited England in 
1865, she presented to St 
Augustine's College, Canterbury, 
a beautiful cloak made of hum¬ 
ming-birds’ feathers belonging to 
King Kameha Meha IV, a devout 
Christian and a good friend to 
England. 

Recently, it was returned to the 
trustees of the late Queen Emma 
because of difficulties in giving 
the cloak proper care at the 
College. 
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World News Reel 


PROGRESS. The State of 
Mysore in South India has 
passed a Bill providing that the 
“ Untouchables ” may in future 
worship in all the temples and 
bathe in the sacred wells in the 
same way as caste Hindus. Only 
one member of the State 
Assembly voted against the Bill. 

Six young people chosen by 
Una’s Council for Education in 
World Citizenship to represent 
Britain at a New York World 
Forum are spending six weeks in 
the great American city. 

The U S icebreaker Burton 
Island, in the Antarctic, has set 
up a new long-distance record for 
radio photo transmission — 10,581 
miles. 

PRODIGY. At Carnegie Hall, 
New York, on February 28, an 
orchestra of 100 will be conducted 
by eight-year-old Ferruccio Burco. 
He has already conducted in 
Rome, Paris, and Milan. 

A bottle washed up recently at 
Porthcawl, Glamorgan, contained 
a message written in pidgin- 
English and signed : Dian Alvare, 
Dakar—July 1, 1910. 

The first German factory to be 
transferred to Britain under the 
reparations agreement has been 
brought from Stultgart to be re-> 
assembled at the BSA works at 
Redditch, near Birmingham. 

LITTLE HITCH. A mouse 
short-circuited the main power 
station at Genoa and halted in¬ 
dustries for an hour. 

Afghanistan has ordered 12 
Anson XVIII aircraft worth over 
£300,000. 


A hamlet called Satan’s King¬ 
dom, in Connecticut, U S, re¬ 
cently had a temperature of 
20 degrees below zero. The place 
is said to have got its name 
when a minister, after vainly 
trying to persuade the Indians to 
go to church, said despairingly : 
“ They’re Satan’s people.” 

The International Refugee 
Organisation stated recently that 
Britain offered last year to receive 
33,271 displaced persons from the 
bi-zonal area of Germany—more 
.than any other country. 

FROM THEIR MOTHER. 
Stones from the war-damaged 
House of Commons are being 
presented to Congress in Wash¬ 
ington and to the governments in 
each of the capitals of the various 
states. 

After a mine disaster at Metz, 
not long ago, blood plasma in 15 
boxes was sent by plane from 
Northolt, and Sir Archibald 
Mclndoe, the plastic surgeon, 
went to operate on victims. 

For the centenary celebrations 
of East London, South Africa, 
the Mayor and citizens of that 
port received a gift from the 
Port of London Authority of a 
print, 100 years old, showing the 
Thames on the eastern side of 
London as it was in 1804. 

REPUTATION. A small motor 
show of six Rolls-Royce and 
Bentley cars which, has been 
touring the United States has 
aroused great interest in spite 
of the fact that they are con¬ 
siderably dearer than the most 
expensive American cars. 

In New York City a garage for 
6000 cars is to be built. 


Home News Reel 


DAY TO REMEMBER. Mem¬ 
bers of the Australian Rugby 
team, the Wallabies, will be 
received at Buckingham Palace 
by the King and Queen on 
February 11. 

The West Riding of Yorkshire 
County Council is to instal two- 
way radio equipment in Ambu¬ 
lances so that reports about 
patients can be made to hospitals 
while they are on the way. . 

Britain is now exporting coal to 
every country in Europe, states 
Lord Hyndley. 

GOOD IDEA. It has been sug¬ 
gested at Broadstairs that visitors 
shall be invited to take short 
courses of training in life-saving 
and then share the duties of 
beach lifeguards. 

More than • 100 buildings at 
Bury St Edmund’s, Suffolk, are to 
be preserved as ancient monu¬ 
ments. 

At Bream, Gloucestershire, a 
collie dog fell down a narrow iron 
ore hole, 50 feet deep. P-C J. H. 
Brown, who is tall and thin, 
volunteered for a rescue attempt, 
was lowered by a rope, and after 
struggling for an hour brought 
the dog to the surface. 


LONG WALK. Mrs C. Broad, 
who has retired from her duties 
as postwoman of Duloe, Cornwall, 
calculates that she has walked 
133,000 miles during her 45 years 
of post-office service. 

At Diss Church, In Norfolk, Mr 
W. Harrison, who is 81, and his 
15-year-old granddaughter ring 
the bells. 

Furnished flats are to be used 
by schools in Hertfordshire for 
the teaching of domestic subjects. 

KOKO, A B. When Koko, a 
Siamese cat, joined H M S Battle- 
axe as ship’s cat recently, his 
service certificate was issued and 
he was victualled up as one of 
the crew. As a signature in the 
visitors' book in the ward-room 
he made a paw-print. 

The Education Authorities of 
the L C C, Kent, Surrey, Croydon, 
and other areas, are to pay the 
fees for 90 per cent of the boys 
at Dulwich College. 

WELL DONE! Pupils of a 
Southwark school for deaf 
children have collected 25J lbs of 
paper per head, and so have won 
the challenge cup awarded 
quarterly by the Mayor to the 
school with the best paper-salv¬ 
age record. 


Youth News Reel 


HARDY CAMPERS. A party 
of 87 Senior Scouts from all parts 
of England have held an eight- 
day winter camp at the Head- 
. quarters Scout Camp at Bryn- 
bach in North Wales. In very 
bad weather they carried out 
a programme of hiking, rock- 
climbing, and tree-felling. 

For a gallant attempt to rescue 
a friend from drowning, the Chief 
Scout has awarded a Letter of 
Commendation to Patrol Second 
Ronald Hanks, aged 14, of the 
50th Bournemouth (St Albans) 

’ Group. 

The well-known Tynemouth 
lifeboat, replaced by a more 


modern vessel, now belongs to the 
3rd Tyne Sea Scouts. 

THE BB LINK. Kenneth 
Bretherton, Lieutenant of the 
41st Manchester Company, Boys 
Brigade, recently emigrated to 
Canada. Within three weeks he 
was again working with B B boys 
—those of the 6th Toronto Com¬ 
pany. 

30,000 tins of food were col¬ 
lected by Guides in a single 
Division in Hamilton, Ontario, as 
a wedding gift for Princess Eliza¬ 
beth. The food is to be distri¬ 
buted to needy Guides, Brownies, 
and their families. 
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The Warspite, which went aground at Prussia's Cove, Cornwall, 
is being broken up. One of the workmen is here seen coming 
ashore in the Bosun’s Chair which is used to travel to and 
from the ship in rough weather. 


In Rugged 
Cliarnwood 

JJecause people living in out-of¬ 
way parts of Charnwood 
Forest, Leicestershire, find it diffi¬ 
cult to get to church, their clergy¬ 
man, the Revd A. S. Holden, in¬ 
tends to hold services in their 
homes. 

Though Charnwood’s rock- 
crowned hills lie near the busy 
town . of Loughborough, and 
Leicester is not far away, this 
open space, about nine miles by 
seven, is still a lonely and beauti¬ 
ful l’egion. The Report of the 
National Parks Committee sug¬ 
gested recently that 39 square 
miles of it should be made a 
Conservation Area. 

Today it is scarred by huge 
granite quarries, but trees still 
resolutely climb its slopes, 
descendants of the dense prime¬ 
val forest where, as legend tells, 
a man could walk from Beau- 
manor to Bardon, a distance of 
about six miles, without seeing 
the sun. 

MEMORY MAN 

M K Edgak Catlin, aged 80, a 
retired Rutland farmer, has 
memorised the birthdays of 500 
residents of Market Deeping, near 
Peterborough, since he went to live 
there, ten years ago. He can also 
remember accurately the dates of 
all important local events, but it 
is birthdays that are his speciality. 
He can readily give those of 
royalty,. statesmen, and other well- 
known people. 

Visiting a hairdresser’s the other 
day, he told a man his own birth¬ 
day date and that of his brother, 
although the man did not know 
his brother’s birthday himself! 


ANTI-SHODDY 

Jn the city of York there is a 
movement, supported by men 
and women of many trades and 
professions, which aims at a 
revival of the ideals and enter¬ 
prise of the medieval. Guilds, 
thus combating the shoddy 
workmanship which they believe 
is damaging this country's 
reputation. 

The Frescoes of 
Old Ceylon 

^/[anjusri, a young Buddhist 
monk now visiting this 
country, is today the only monk 
who paints in Ceylon. Yet once 
the artist monks of Ceylon 
executed such wonderful wall 
paintings that in the 2nd 
century b c, they were renowned 
throughout India and the. East. 

Some 75 copies of these 
frescoes, made by Manjusri (as 
well as many of his own original 
paintings) are on exhibition at 
the Imperial Institute (until 
February 3). He covered 1000 
miles of jungle and mountain to 
make this historic record. 

One fresco is the largest 
remaining fragment of the won¬ 
derful ceiling paintings from 
Karambagale, a remote cave 
temple on a hill surrounded by 
thick forest. Now almost com¬ 
pletely destroyed, the temple is 
used as a sleeping place by bears 
which resent intruders fiercely, 
and Manjusri had to keep ten 
people with him to chase them 
away while he painted. More¬ 
over, he could not stay at 
night because of the wild animals 
which inhabit the forest. 


Thirty Nations at Play 


fJ'niRTY nations are competing 
at the world table tennis 
championships at Wembley this 
week. 

Hundreds of players from all 
over the world will be in action 
on eleven full-sized courts in the 
great Empire Pool 'and Sports 
Arena. First will come the com¬ 
petitions for the Swaythling and 
Corbillon Cups for the men’s 
and women’s championships. 

A Hungarian team first won 
the Swaythling Cup, in 1927. 
Year after year Hungary lifted 
this trophy, but last winter it was 
won by Czechoslovakia. Great 
Britain has never won this, the 
greatest of all table-tennis 


trophies, but it would be fitting 
if the Swaythling Cup became 
■ours this year—for 1948 sees the 
21st birthday of the English 
Table Tennis Association. 

Many years ago Fred Perry 
won the singles championship 
for Britain, but in recent times 
the champions have come from 
one of the Continental countries. 
Last year, for instance, Vana 
(Czechoslovakia) was the winner, 
and just before the war Victor 
Barna (Hungary) and Richard 
Bergmann (Austria) gained the 
title. At Wembley this week, 
however, Barna and Bergmann 
will be playing for England, for 
both have become naturalised. 


AT LAST THEY 
ARE AT SEA 

T wo hundred and forty naval 
cadets, aged about 17, are 
now engaged in what is for them 
a great—and very serious—ad¬ 
venture; they are cruising in the 
West Indies in the training ship, 
H M S Devonshire. 

These young men have 
finished a course at Dartmouth 
and are now on another, and 
even more exciting, part of their 
training to become officers in the 
Royal Navy—the actual sea¬ 
going part. Their ship will visit 
Barbados, Trinidad, Grenada, 
Antigua, Jamaica, and the Virgin 
Islands. 

The Devonshire carries less 
than the normal crew as the 
cadets themselves form part of 
the ship’s company and carry 
out the duties of sailors. The 
cruise is to last two-and-a-half 
months, and then the cadets will 
take an examination to become 
midshipmen; so the voyage 
means hard work as well as 
travel and adventure for them. 

The Devonshire is a cruiser of 
9850 tons. She was built in 1927 
and after the Second World War 
was considerably altered for her 
new role as a training ship. 

Stamp News 

A SET °f fou r stamps to be 
issued in New Zealand on 
February 23 will mark the 
centenary of Otago. 

T 11 is new 
French 
six-franc 
stamp with a 
four-franc sur- 
charge for 
charity bears a 
portrait of 
Louis Braille, 
who invented 
the system of 
writing and 
reading for 
the blind. He 
died in 1852. 

Argentina has issued a set of 
two stamps in honour of the 
Educational Crusade for World 
Peace. 

§an Marino has issued a set of 
seven stamps commemorat¬ 
ing the Centenary of the first 
United States stamps. They are 
very attractive. 

a recent Stamp Exhibition 
in Manchester a block of 72 
of the current 5d King George VI 
stamp with the top three rows 
iviperforated was on view. 
Valued at over £2000, the 
stamps were purchased at a 
Stockport Post Office two years 
ago; and when the discovery was 
announced the postmaster was 
surprised. He was a stamp 
collector! 



A Visitor From Space 


Qf the hundreds of millions of 
meteors and meteorites which 
strike the Earth’s atmosphere 
every day, only a few actually 
reach the earth. The vast 
majority are mere pin-points of 
cosmic matter, and their incan¬ 
descence on contact with the 
Earth’s atmosphere is invisible in 
daylight. 

' On Sunday, January 18, how¬ 
ever, there was a meteorite 
visible over Northern Ireland in 
daylight. At 2 pm, in a clear 
sky, a bright ligljt was seen 
travelling across the sky, dis¬ 
appearing inside a minute in a 
south-easterly direction. Reports 
of eye-witnesses are somewhat 
contradictory, but all agree on 
the brightness of the object. 

Dr Lindsay, of Armagh Obser¬ 


vatory, has asked eye-witnesses 
to forward details of the posi¬ 
tion in .which the object was 
first seen, whether or not it 
passed overhead, and the direc¬ 
tion of its departure. This is so 
that its height, speed, and so 
on, may be worked out. 

If this visitor from space had 
arrived at night it would have 
lit up the countryside 100 times 
brighter than the light of the 
full moon; so the probability is 
that it was a substantial chunk 
of cosmic matter that, having 
travelled for millions of years in 
the cold inter-stellar spaces, at 
last arrived within the Earth’s 
• atmosphere. It was probably all 
consumed, for there are no re¬ 
ports of a "fireball" striking the 
ground. 


Pearls For Dollars 

]yjORE vessels are being sought 
for the Australian pearling 
industry, for a shortage of 
luggers on the north-western 
pearling field is holding up the 
Australian Government’s plan to 
extend the industry. Greater 
production of pearls, and pearl- 
shell, from which mother-of- 
pearl is taken, is required for 
export to North America in 
exchange for dollars. Mr John¬ 
son, Minister for the Interior, 
said that the US is prepared to 
take almost unlimited quantities. 

Mr Johnson recently forecast, 
that production of pearl shell in 
Northern Australian waters this 
year would be considerably 
greater than in 1947. The im¬ 
provement would be partly due 
to the Government’s policy of 
training divers at a special 
school, and to the fact that a 
large number of Pacific islanders 
have been allowed into the 
country to man luggers. Accu¬ 
rate production figures for the 
year are not available, but it is 
known that in the Broome area 
alone £200,000 worth was won. 

THE PIED PIPER 

J^t is only natural that Mr Hey- 
wood, of Corby in Northamp¬ 
tonshire, should be called the 
Pied Piper, for, like the Pied 
Piper made famous by Robert 
Browning, he catches rats with, 
the aid of a pipe. 

Mr Heywood, who studied wild 
life for many years while he was 
a gamekeeper, made many 
experiments before perfecting his 
pipe. With it he is able to repro¬ 
duce the faint high-pitched note, 
barely discernible by human ears, 
which is similar to the rat’s 
mating call. He sits by the rat’s 
hole, blows his pipe, and in a few 
moments the rats emerge, when 
they are quickly caught’ 


» NO SCHOOL 

go rough is the hill track lead¬ 
ing from Kilmaha, in 
Argyllshire, to the nearest school, 
seven miles away, that motor 
hirers will not use it; and as a 
consequence the children living 
at Kilmaha have not been to 
school for over six months. 

The County Council have now 
decided to repair the road so that 
the children may once again be 
able to attend school. 

Historic Journey 

r P IIE township of Brunner, on 
the west coast of the 
South Island, New Zealand, cele¬ 
brates its centenary this month. 
Brunner was named after 
Thomas Brunner, who in 1847, 
accompanied by two Maoris and 
their wives, set out from Nelson 
on his second historic explor¬ 
atory journey. He arrived at 
the mouth of the Grey River 
on Christmas Eve of the same 
year, and on January 24 set 
out on a journey up the Grey 
River. On this trip he discovered 
the famous seam of steam coal 
where the township of Brunner 
now' stands. Ever since then 
Brunner and the surrounding dis¬ 
trict have been the biggest pro¬ 
ducers of the best coal. 

WAR TO PEACE 

T HE famous Bailey bridge which 
served our armies so well in 
war is continuing its good work in 
peace. The latest example comes 
from Yorkshire, where the River 
Don needs widening. 

Three 24-ton excavators are 
required to do the job, but the 
weight of these machines was too 
much for the wooden bridges 
spanning the South Yorkshire 
canal, over which they had to go 
to reach their destination. So, 
within the space of a few hours, a 
Bailey bridge was erected across 
the canal, and then over went the 
excavators to do their work. 



i ms ingenious macnine, which was demonstrated recently at West Horsley, Surrey, should 
prove a boon to farmers. It is drawn by a tractor, and not only digs and cleans potatoes but 

loads them into a wagon moving alongside. 
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The Flying Cinema 

Experiments have been made with the showing of films in the 
aircraft of British South American Airways, and in this picture 
a stewardess is seen operating the projector. 


How Britain’s Youth Keeps Fit 


Jn spite of all the hardships 
which boys and girls had to 
endure in the war years, in spite 
of food rationing, the breaking 
up of homes due to evacuation, 
the bombing of their houses, 
and, sometimes, life in air-raid 
shelters, there is nothing to show 
that the younger citizens’ health 
and physique suffered. This 
heartening news is given by Sir 
Wilson Jameson, the Chief 
Medical Officer of the Ministry 
of Education in his Report (The 
Health of the School Child, 
Stationery Office, 2s 6d). 

Children, says the Report, 
stood up to aerial bombardment 
with the same courage and forti¬ 
tude displayed by the civilian 
population generally. 

Their continued health was 
due mainly to the brilliantly 
successful food policy, including, 
of course, the provision of milk 
and meals- at school and the 
granting of extra rations. It 
was also due to the wartime 
improvement of their parents’ 
wages, to our remarkable free¬ 


dom from influenza and other 
infectious diseases, and, by no 
means least, to the energy and 
devotion of School Medical 
Officers throughout the country. 

The vast development of the 
supply of school meals and milk 
can be seen from the fact that 
only 3.9 per cent of schoolboys 
and girls were taking dinners 
at school in 1938, compared with 
50 per cent in 1947; 55 per cent 
were having milk in 1938 but 
about 90 per cent in 1947. 

There is, however, a grim side 
to this Report. It shows that 
from 1940 to 1944 accidents—not 
due to bombs—were the chief 
cause of the deaths of boys and 
girls of school age. Of these, 
road accidents easily tops the 
list, and drowning comes second. 
More were killed by accidents 
than by .bombs. Accidents were 
far more' deadly than their rival 
slayers, diphtheria, tuberculosis, 
pneumonia, and so on. 

It is sad to think that whereas 
deaths from disease decreased, 
those from accidents did not. 


Christians and Today’s Problems 


its spring session this week 
the Church Assembly is dis¬ 
cussing the Christian attitude 
towards some modern problems. 
The Assembly is meeting at the 
Central Hall, Westminster. 

Among the motions the clergy¬ 
men are debating is one which 
deplores the spread of anti- 
Semitism (hostility to Jews) in 
this country. This motion calls 
on all Church people to. examine 
their attitude to the Jews, 
particularly those who are their 
neighbours, in the light of the 
Church’s missionary commission, 
and to think, speak, and act 
accordingly. 

Another motion deals with the 
Black Market. It proposes that 


all Christians should be called 
on to resist all that would 
encourage unlawful dealings in 
controlled and rationed goods. 

There is, too, a motion calling 
for an investigation by the 
Church into the moral, social, 
economic, and psychological 
aspects of gambling. 

The Assembly is also debating 
the relationship between Church 
and State in Britain, and a 
member has asked that the 
Church should have the right to 
elect her own bishops—who are 
-at present appointed by the King 
on the recommendation of the 
Prime Minister—and to order 
her own form of worship. 


YOUR HOUSE ON THE MAP 


series of maps of the built-up 
areas of Great Britain, on 
the scale of 50 inches to the mile, 
is at present being prepared by 
the Ordnance Survey at Chessing- 
ton, in Surrey. The areas of 
Edinburgh and Bournemouth 
have already been completed biit 
it will be ten years before, all the 
maps are ready. 

These new maps, chiefly for 
the use of local authorities, will, 
show such minute details as the 


names of houses, fences, walls, 
garden paths, pillar-boxes, and 
even flagstaffs. So big is the 
scale, indeed, that a complete 
map of the British Isles, includ¬ 
ing the Orkneys ' and Shetland 
Islands, would be over half-a- 
mile long. •’ - ■ - - 

At present 2800 men are work¬ 
ing .on the new maps; 1100 do the 
necessary surveying and the rest 
are engaged on the actual 
drawing. 
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A Change of 
Islands 

tThe C N told recently of two 
lonely islets in the southern 
Indian Ocean, Prince Edward and 
Marion, where South African 
sailors had hoisted their flag; 
now comes the news that six men 
from another lonely island 
familiar to C N readers, Tristan 
da Cunha, have volunteered to 
live and work on Marion Island, 
where a meteorological station is 
to be established. 

The six Tristan men, among 
whom is Arthur Repetto, one of 
the leading men of the little 
community, stayed for five days 
at Cape Town while on their way 
to Marion Island. They were 
amazed, almost bewildered, at 
the sights of the big city. They 
gazed in wonder at the tall trees 
—there are no trees on Tristan 
da Cunha—and buildings, the 
cars on the hard and straight 
roads, the dress of the people; all 
filled them with awe and delight. 

Now they have gone to an even 
bleaker spot than Tristan, for 
Marion consists of a snow- 
covered mountain-top from which 
water runs down to make a bog 
of most of the level ground—a 
bog covered with a thick growth 
of moss and lichen. Until a few 
weeks ago this cold, rugged islet 
was the home only of sea-lions, 
penguins, and albatrosses. 

The newcomers from Tristan 
are expert boatmen and fisher¬ 
men and they will catch fish for 
the party belonging to the 
weather station. . We may be 
quite sure that the sturdy sons 
of Tristan will make light of the 
hardships on this bare rock. 

BUSY SHIPYARDS 

the end of last year 2,173,000 
gross tons of shipping were 
under construction in Britain— 
the most for more than 25 years. 
Nearly a third of this tonnage 
was being constructed for owners 
abroad. Rather more motor 
ships than steamships were being 
built. 

In reporting these facts, Lloyd's 
Register of Shipping comments 
that British shipbuilding would 
expand even more but for delays 
in securing materials. . 


Nelson For Olympia 



Mr Philip Bentham puts the finishing 
touches to his replica of the statue 
in Trafalgar Square which is to be 
shown at the Idea! Home Exhibition 
next month. 


tditorslam 


Their Birthright 

N early 140,000 children in the 
British Isles without the 
benefits of regular homes and 
parents will this summer come 
into the safe keeping of the 
State. The passage of the 
Children Bill through Parliament 
will, we are sure, be swift and 
enthusiastic, for this long-prom¬ 
ised re-organisation of the 
methods of nurturing such a 
host of young Britons will be 
welcomed by all people of good 
will. 

It is a saddening fact that so 
many British children have to 
begin life without a real home. 
Many of these children are 
orphaned, destitute, neglected, 
and live too often in iarge com¬ 
munities where the stigma of 
charity is early branded on their 
young lives. Reputable chil¬ 
dren’s organisations are doing 
brave and honourable work in 
trying to provide real homes and 
not chilly and forbidding in¬ 
stitutions ; but more must be 
done to ensure that the unfor¬ 
tunate, under-privileged children 
of this nation are endowed with 
the priceless gifts of individual 
love, home life, and family 
security. 

Tt is heartening news that over 
sixty young women of good 
education are now in training as 
supervisors of children’s homes, 
and a further hundred as foster 
mothers. Here is a high and 
-♦honourable calling which renders 
a vital service to the whole com¬ 
munity, and to it is added the 
responsible “ children’s officer ” 
who will act in the name of the 

local authority and be answer- 
able for the children’s wellbeing 
As a result of action taken dur¬ 
ing the last three years, we may 
confidently expect that tliou- 
. sands of children will soon enjoy 
a more loving and friendly 
childhood than many have pre¬ 
viously done; but we still have 
to ask ourselves as a nation 
whether we are now doing 
enough. What are the reasons 
for so many bad homes, irre¬ 
sponsible parents, and neglected 
children ? 

’T'he new Children Bill must stir 
in us again a passion to have 
done with those evils under which 
children have to suffer. Through 
better training for parents, mar¬ 
riage guidance, and family coun¬ 
sel we must aim at wiping out the 
black stains on child life and try 
to secure for every British child, 
whatever his circumstances, the 
many blessings that make up 
childhood’s full birthright. 


Friend and Brother 

friend loveth at all times, and 
a brother is born for adversity. 

Booh of Proverbs 


JUST AN IDEA 
As Leigh Hunt wrote, The man 
who can be nothing but serious, or 
nothing but merry, is but half a 
man. 


The Children*: 


The Stranger 

J\Joticing that a member of the 7 
public was present at the 1 
monthly meeting of a Kent 
rural district council, a member > 
commented on the event not 
with the traditional Parlia¬ 
mentary cry of " I spy strang¬ 
ers ” but with a short speech 
welcoming the first indication 
of public interest he could re¬ 
member in his nine years as a 
councillor. The oldest member 
of the Council then rose and said 
that he had held his seat for 
twenty-four years, and could not 
remember seeing a member of 
the public present in all those 
years. 

This may be an extreme case, 
but it does reflect the sad lack 
of interest shown by the public 
as a rule in local* affairs—in the 
government of their own com- /, 
munity. All people ought oc¬ 
casionally to exercise their privi- 1 
lege and attend meetings of " 
their local council. It is not only 
a duty; it is part of a citizen's 
education. . 

—++— 

IMPROVING THE 
RAILWAYS 

Qleanliness and punctuality 
are the .first essentials on , 
British Raihvays, stated two 
experts in a paper read recently 
at the Institute of Transport. 

They urged a campaign to 
bring waiting-rooms at certain 
railway stations (particularly at 
important junctions) to a high 
standard ;■ and among many 
other improvements which they 
recommended for the comfort of 
passengers were : compartments - 
better heated, ventilated, lit, and-, 
cleaned ; and facilities for passen¬ 
gers who wanted to work in the 
train and for mothers travelling 
with small children. 

All of these suggested improve¬ 
ments are, of course, highly 
desirable ; nevertheless, we think 
that the tens of thousands of - 
train passengers who have to 
travel standing up, every day, 
would be satisfied with the rail- ' 
ways' as they are if only they could 
get a seat. 


Under the Ed 

JJO shopkeeper is compelled to sell 
a customer anything. Especially 
if he hasn't got it. 

13 

London’s potato supply is said to 
be patchy. Better not cook 
them in their jackets. 

□ 

fN some districts supplies of water 
are . running low. But still . 
running. 

0 

IT was announced that the M C C J 
had drawn their , first Test. j 
Instead of playing it ? 



A SAUSAGE containing whale meat 7 
would cease to be an average 
sausage. It would be a whale of a ■ i 
sausage. ; -t 
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Newspaper 


THINGS SAID 

The First Sea Lord and I 
feel like padres taking a 
uneral service for a number 
)f very old friends. 

Viscount Hall, announcing 
the scrapping of ivarships 

Qur children cannot be secure 
unless children of other 
nations are given a chance 
igainst want and starvation. 
Dr Evatt, of Australia 

|f the United States from to¬ 
day until December 31, 1949, 
produced for peace as for war 
—all-out and without inter- 
uptions, strikes, lockouts, or pro¬ 
fit-scrambling—Mankind's whole 
lot and outlook would be magic¬ 
ally lifted. Mr Bernard Baruch 

^ united Europe will be as 
strong and prosperous as a 
iivided Europe is weak and 
oor. Senator Lodge 


Quiet, Please, In 
the Classroom 

■pnE legs of chairs in temporary 
classrooms of Middlesex 
chools are to be fitted with 
silencers at a cost of £280 to 
jrevent them from squeaking on 
he floors. 

The money is well spent, for 
a a noisy world we have to buy 
ome peace and quiet. Boys and 
iris who have been growing up 
mid the din of war are still able 
.0 create all the joyous noises 
that boys and girls have always 
made, but they should be spared 
from unnecessary distractions 
during lesson time. 


SEASONABLE 

Tebruary fill ditch. 

Black or white, doiWt care 
which. 

If it be white, 

.t’s the better to like. 

it February give much snow, s 
‘ A fine summer it doth fore¬ 


show. 


Old-time Sayings 



At the Pictures 

'J : ‘he directors of British picture 
galleries are happy men 
nowadays. The regular ticking 
of turnstiles tells the encouraging 
tale of more and more people- 
anxious to see pictures. 

What is the reason ? It may 
be, as some think, reaction from 
the ugliness of war and its after- 
math ; or, more likely, it is be¬ 
cause our schools are now paying 
more attention to art, and so 
the chance to see great pictures 
is seized on by multitudes in¬ 
stead of a select few. 

Whatever the reason, we hope 
that the interest in our picture 
galleries will continue, and in¬ 
crease a hundredfold as more 
and more people realise the truth 
that Keats so perfectly expressed 
—that “ a thing of beauty is a 
joy for ever.” 

THE LAST WORD 

pREEP into thy narrow bed. 
Creep, and let no more be 
said ! 

Vain thy onset 1 all stands fast. 
Thou thyself must break at last. 

Let the long contention cease ! 
Geese are swans, and swans are 
geese. 

Let them have it how they will! 
Thou art tired : best be still. 
They out-talked thee, hissed 
thee, tore thee ? 

Better men fared thus before 
thee : 

Fired their ringing shot and 
passed, 

Hotly charged—and sank at 
last. 

Charge once more, then, and be 
dumb 1 

Let the victors, when they come, 
When the forts of folly fall, 
Find thy body by the wall 1 
Matthew Arnold 


itor’s Table 


PETER PUCK 
VANTS TO KNOW 

If jugglers ever 
throw up their 
jobs 


Y visitor thinks English people 
are cold. Well, there is a fuel 
aortage. 

0 

JLAICE will be short next week, 
says a newspaper. Let us hope 
> will be broad to make tip. 

E 

writer thinks all nations should 
pull together. And in the 
ame direction. 

E 

”-V your eye over your fruit trees 
and bushes, says a gardening 
.yert. But mind the prickles on 
he gooseberries. 

E 

To make British homes more 
comfortable scientists are try- 
ig to stop draughts. Perhaps 
Tey can’t play. 


Fair Rural Prospect 

'"Turning again up the hill, 
1 we find ourselves 011 that 
peculiar charm of English 
scenery, a green common 
divided by the. road ; the right 
side fringed by hedgerows and 
trees, with cottages and farm¬ 
houses irregularly placed, and 
terminated by a double avenue 
of noble oaks ; the left, prettier 
still, dappled by bright pools of 
water-, and islands of cottages 
and cottage gardens, and sink¬ 
ing gradually down to corn¬ 
fields and meadows, and an old 
farmhouse, with pointed roofs 
and clustered chimneys, looking 
out from its blooming orchard, 
and backed by woody hills. 

The common is itself the 
prettiest part of the prospect; 
half covered with low furze, 
whose golden blossoms reflect 
so intensely the last beams of 
the setting sun,.and alive with 
cows and sheep, and two sets of 
cricketers; one of young men, 
surrounded by spectators, some 
standing, some sitting, some 
stretched on the grass, all taking 
a delighted interest in the game; 
the other, a merry group of little 
boys, at a humble distance, for 
whom even cricket is scarcely 
lively enough, shouting, leaping, 
and enjoying themselves to 
their hearts' content. 

Mary Milford 
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Straight as 
Arrows 

O n the* promenade at Bridling¬ 
ton, Yorkshire’s famous sea¬ 
side town, a woman recently left 
her baby in its pram while she 
went into a shop. The baby 
began playing with mother’s 
handbag, opened it, and found 
some interesting bits of coloured 
paper inside. Babies like to 
throw things down, and the wind 
blew the pound notes along the 
promenade. 

Passers-by were beginning to 
gather this “windfall ” when the 
mother came along, anxiously 
asking if anybody had seen some 
pound notes blowing about. They 
were all given back to her. 

In Bridlington was born 
Humphry Sandwitli who, in the 
Crimean War, organised hos¬ 
pitals for British, Russian, and 
Turks alike. Of him Max MuJIer, 
the' famous scholar, said: 
“Straight as an arrow he flew 
through life, a devoted lover of 
truth.” The good folk of Brid¬ 
lington evidently keep up his 
tradition. 

Honest hearts beat in London, 
too. Last November Derick 
Spinks, a boy, found a bundle 
of 58 £1 notes lying on the pave¬ 
ment at Finsbury Park. He took 
them to the police. Not long ago 
Derick was asked to call at the 
police station. No one had 
claimed the money. Five pounds 
went to police charities, and the 
rest was handed over to Derick. 


For Her County 



Adeie Wood, of Manchester, 15- 
year-old Lancashire table tennis 
star, playing in a match against 
Middlesex. 


The Unwanted 
Prison 

Tt is by no means without 
precedent for a town to close 
a prison which the blameless 
conduct of its population has 
made unnecessary, and so the 
latest little place to do this— 
Hunnesbostrand, near Gothen¬ 
burg, Sweden—merely follows 
good example. Where it sets a 
fashion, perhaps, is in its Simple 
manner of disposing of its three 
suits of convict clothes by public 
auction. 

What Hunnesbostrand will do 
with its abandoned gaol, how¬ 
ever, is yet to be seen. When the 
public prison of Minneapolis, 
USA, became surplus some 
years ago, it was forthwith con¬ 
verted into a first-class hotel. 
But the most practical trans¬ 
formation we can think of is to 
turn an unwanted prison into a 
storehouse for valuables; for if a 
building is strong enough to keep 
wrongdoers in it seems reason¬ 
able enough to expect it to be 
strong enough to keep wrong¬ 
doers out. 


Fitting the Calendar 
to the Sun 


D abies born on February 29 this year will have a real birthday 
only once in four years. For we have to add a day, February 
29, to every fourth year in order to- make our calendars keep 
pace with the actual time it takes the Earth to go round the Sun. 


Each yearly journey round the 
Sun takes our Earth 365 days, 
5 hours, 48 minutes, 46 seconds, 
a period that obviously could not 
be divided exactly into a number 
of days. So we have three years 
of 365 days and then a fourth, 
leap year, of 366 to make up for 
those extra hours, minutes, and 
seconds. Even then the matter 
is not quite right. 

Our forefathers got into all 
sorts of difficulties .with their 
calendars before they evolved the 
one we use today. 

We may presume that the first 
people to work out a calendar did 
so by observing the phases of the 
Moon. They noticed that the 
Moon goes through its phases in 
about 291 days; this period they 
called a month. Then they 
found there were about 12 of 
these months between one 
springtime and the next, so this 
they called a year. But these 
early calendar-makers soon found 
that either something had hap¬ 
pened to the seasons or their 
calendars were wrong; for spring 
began coming in the winter 
months and summer in the 
spring months. As their 12 lunar 
months- amounted to only 354 
days, every year their lunar 
calendar became more and more 
wrong. To correct the error the 
ancient folk added a month to 
the year from time to time. 

Then some ancient astronomer 
found the time the Earth takes 
to travel round the Sun—or, as 
he thought, the Sun to travel 
round the Earth. Thus it became 
possible to adjust the calendar by 
the Sun—but there was still the 


bother of those extra 5 hours, 
48 minutes, 46 seconds. 

The Romans entrusted the job 
of adjusting the calendar to their 
chief priest. But this personage 
often worked what we should 
call a “racket”; he would make 
the year longer so that he could 
collect more taxes, or shorter 
to get rid of an unfriendly 
magistrate! Julius Caesar put 
an end. to this. He made the 
year 46 b c to consist of 445 days 
in order to get the calendar right 
in accordance with the Sun; and 
then he ordered that each 
succeeding year should be of 365 
days with an extra day every 
fourth year, for he reckoned the 
actual solar year as 3651 days. 

He was not quite right, how¬ 
ever. His 365i days were eleven 
minutes and a few seconds more 
than the real solar year; and by 
the end of the 16th century the 
Julian Calendar was ten days 
out. So in 1582 Pope Gregory 
XIII cancelled ten days by call¬ 
ing October 5 October 15 and, as 
one day added every fourth year 
had proved a little too much, he 
ordained that the year at the 
end of a century, 1700, 1800, 
1900, and so on, should not be a 
leap year unless it were divisible 
by 400; thus 1900 was not a leap 
year but 2000 will be. 

This Gregorian calendar was 
adopted in all Catholic countries 
in 1582, but not in England until 
1752 when the old calendar had 
become eleven days wrong. 

Even this calendar has an 
error of one day in 3866 years— 
something for our descendants to 
worry about! 


TO ENCOURAGE NEW IDEAS 


'■['he modern writer, artist, or 
composer is not always 
given full credit in his own day. 
His work frequently conflicts with 
contemporary opinion and so is 
ignored by the general public. 
Too often true greatness is 
recognised only by a later 
generation. 

Accordingly, a committee of 
artists and critics, with Mr 
Herbert Read as chairman, is 
planning to form an institute of 
modern arts. 

The proposed institute would 


produce plays unacceptable to 
the ordinary theatre which thinks 
mainly of its box-office returns; it 
would give shows of contem¬ 
porary painting and sculpture, 
and programmes of modern 
music; it would encourage re¬ 
search in the fields of film, radio, 
and architecture, and give read¬ 
ings of English and foreign 
prose and poetry. It is also pro¬ 
posed to build up a great library 
of books, periodicals, photo¬ 
graphs, gramophone . records, 
stage designs, and film scripts. 



THIS ENGLAND 


York Minster as seen from 
the ancient city walls 
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Boys Build a 
Hospital 

rrne boys of the Sandan Bailie 

School, in the heart of the 
Kansu Desert in North West 
China, lead a primitive existence. 
Most of the school equipment is 
made in their own workshops; but 
the boys have now undertaken a . 
much bigger task. 

With material supplied by 
grants from the British United 
Aid to China Fund and the 
Women’s Co-operative Guild in 
England, they are building their 
own hospital. To get timber, 
however, the boys must trek 
many miles to the wooded forests 
in the mountains. These expedi¬ 
tions last as long as three weeks, 
the boys sleeping and eating in 
the open with the temperature 
often down to zero. Because 
glass is so expensive the boys 
learned to manufacture it for the 
windows of the hospital. 

For the first time the school 
has a doctor Dr Spencer and his 
wife have come out to this 
wilderness from New Zealand 
and already he has more patients 
than he can cope with. His wife, 
a nurse, is the first qualified 
nurse to stay at Sandan. 

When the hospital is com¬ 
pleted a plaque will be unveiled 
stating that it was founded by 
the Co-operative Guildswomen of 
England and Wales. It is to be 
known as the Co-operative Guild 
Chinese Hospital. 

Young Actor 

TthPLiNG's “If”, recited at a 

Bradford “ Jack and Jill ” 
Club talent-spotting competition 
by 15-year-old Raymond Thorn¬ 
ton, not only gained him first 
prize but paved his way to a rosy 
future on the stage. He has just- 
appeared with considerable 
success in the name part of The 
Winslow Boy presented by The 
Court' Players at The Prince’s 
Theatre, Bradford. 

Raymond played the part of 
the “ shepherd boy ” in last 
summer’s Historical Pageant held 
in connection with Bradford’s 
Centenary celebrations, and he 
has also produced plays at the 
Hanson (Bradford) Boys’ School. 

He has his own “ Junior Gang 
Show ’’ comprising 16 boys of his 
own age, and they have given 
several concerts in the city. 


Who Was He? 


(T¥\S A BOY HE LOVED PLAYING 

THE TAN YARD OF- HIS FATHER, 
WHO HAD BEEN ONE OF 
NAPOLEON'S SOLDIERS. HE WAS | 
BORN ON DECEMBER 27, 1822. 




MUTSIDE AN INSTITUTE NAMED 
'''AFTER him is this statue.it 
SHOWS A BOY WHOSE LIFE WAS 
SAVED.BY THE SCIENTIST AFTER 
THE BOY HAD BEEN BITTEN IN 
A STRUGGLE WITH A MAO WOLF 


®&S 


HE GREW UP HE DEVOTED 
hTmself MORE AND MORE TO 

scientific studies, even on his 

WEDDING DAY HE HAD TO BE CALLED 
FROM HIS LABORATORY AND TOLD 
TO GET READY TO BE MARRIED. 



iiJjL 

..hIIQ 



3E DISCOVERED SUCCESSFUL 
REATMENTS FOR CERTAIN DISEASES 
IN SILKWORMS, FOWLS, COWS.DOGS. 
AND SO ON, REVEALING BY HIS 
MICROSCOPE WONOERS THE 
WORLD HAO NEVER SEEN BEFORE. 

HE DIED ON SEPTEMBER 28,1895. 

WHO WAS HE 2 

see bach f*ce 


"Whatever the newspapers and 
politician? of Russia may 
say in. dispraise of Britain, the 
fame and memory of one of our 
immortals is warmly cherished 
in that great country. 

The Russians see his plays 
acted again and again in their 
theatres; and they can also read 
about him constantly in books, 
and in their magazines and 
newspapers; and soon Moscow is 
to have the Shakespearean Ex¬ 
hibition (described in the C N 
last week), showing the varying 
ways in which the plays have 
been produced and acted. Dame 
Edith Evans, who has played 
all the chief Shakespearean 
heroines, has been invited to 
Moscow to be present at the ex¬ 
hibition on Shakespeare’s birth¬ 
day in April. 

As we see, this is not Russia’s 
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© Picture-Story of a Great Scientist THE MIDDLE 

Ages Return 

medieval scene may be wit¬ 
nessed any day just now in 
Manchester’s stately Cathedral, 
where skilled craftsmen, working 
in “ a dim religious light,” are 
busy repairing bomb damage 
done to the Cathedral during the 
war. Replace the men’s white 
aprons with monkish gowns and 
it might well be a picture from 
the Middle Ages. 

Already the handsome choir 
roof' has been restored and the 
carvers and joiners are at work 
in the choir stalls. This task 
resembles' the solving of. a great 
jig-saw puzzle, for thousands of 
ornamental details which were 
carefully picked up after the blitz 
have now to be sorted out and 
replaced in their original posi¬ 
tions. 

The damaged outer roof 
requires a considerable amount 
of lead, so the ancient medieval 
custom of lead-casting with a 
sand-table was revived in a shed 
in the Cathedral yard; and the 
18th-century wrought-iron altar 
rails and gates leading - to the 
sanctuary, which were bent by 
blast, were straightened by a 
blacksmith. Such must have 
been the methods of our ances¬ 
tors when the noble walls 
of our magnificent cathedrals 
and abbeys were rising, objects 
of veneration in the Middle Ages. 


Shakespeare Girdles the Globe 


first introduction to Shakespeare. 
Catherine the Great herself 
translated King John and The 
Merry Wives of Windsor for 
stage performance. Hers, how¬ 
ever, was not the first trans¬ 
lation of our master poet into 
Russian. The first, Romeo and 
Juliet, appeared in 1772, quickly 
followed by stage performances 
in Russian of Julius Caesar and 
Hamlet. The work went on at 
intervals until the entire body of 
the plays as well as the Sonnets 
had all been rendered into 
Russian. 

Catherine’s was not the only 
royal hand to translate Shake¬ 
speare. A former King of Siam, 
who, a quarter of a century ago 
sent cheques to the Shakespeare 
Birthday Trust and the Memorial 
Theatre at Stratford-on-Avon, 
translated Romeo and Juliet and 


other plays into Siamese. His 
task was continued by the 
Siamese Ambassador of the time 
to England, who added his own 
rendering in Siamese of several 
more Shakespearean master¬ 
pieces. 

As a matter of fact, there are 
few peoples possessing a written 
language who have not trans¬ 
lations of Shakespeare in their 
own tongue, including Frisian. 
Maltese, Wallachian, and Hebrew; 
while in India some of the plays' 
have been rendered into Bengali, 
Hindustani, Marathi, Gujurati, 
Urdu, Kanarese, and other native 
languages. 

Moscow, in extending one more 
welcome to Shakespeare, is not 
only endorsing the judgment of 
Russians of earlier generations, 
but swelling the whole civilised 
world’s chorus of praise. 


The Gas They Feared in Parliament! 


Bill for the nationalisation 
of the gas industry has been 
introduced in the House of 
Commons. 

This is the latest chapter in the 
story of gas, an industry which 
suffered in its beginnings from 
ignorance, stupidity, and pre¬ 
judice that seem almost un¬ 
believable today. 

When gaslighting was first 
publicly experimented with in 
London storms of terrified protest 
arose. The great Sir Walter 
Scott wrote that a madman was 
proposing to light London with 


smoke; and Sir Humphry Davy, 
in most things' a paragon of 
intellect and insight, was fully as 
doubtful. 

So-called experts declared that 
the gas would poison the air and 
blow up the people. Gas, it was 
urged, was costly, offensive, and 
unmanageable. The pipes con¬ 
veying it, with the gas slowly 
burning at the appointed places, 
would become so hot that they 
would cause great conflagrations. 
When at last gas reached the 
Houses of Parliament, nervous 
members were seen putting on 
kid gloves so that they might lay 


their hands for a testing moment 
on the dreaded gaspipes, with 
their flaming jets, without burn¬ 
ing the skin off their fingers. 

Gas gave London streets their 
first true night-lighting; until 
then our highways and byways 
had been such canyons of gloom 
that no one considered himself 
safe without a man preceding 
him carrying a torch, or link, as 
they were called. Certain old 
London houses still have on their 
front walls the iron brackets into 
which those ancient torches were 
thrust by the waiting linkmen. . 


Children in a 
Safety Film 

gcnooLCHiLDREN in the Dagen¬ 
ham and Barking districts 
are stars in a film called The 
Challenging Road, made ■ for 
Barking Education Committee 
and shortly to be issued to 
schools everywhere. 

The film shows children on the 
roads a century ago, dressed in 
Victorian clothes and dodging 
horse-drawn traffic, and compares 
road conditions then with those 
of today. Tips on driving, 
lessons on how to ride bicycles 
safely, arid general advice about 
crossing roads and avoiding 
accidents are also given. 

In the film with the' children is 
Police-Constable Rodwell of Bow, 
who plays " Safety Sam,” the 
genial character used in Safety 
First lectures. 


fHE CHILDREN OF THE NEW FOREST-Picture Version of Captain Marryat’s Story 



Mr Heatherstone told Edward he would not 
prevent him going to fight for Charles II. For 
the Intendant was a liberty-lover. He had 
opposed Charles the First's despotism, and 
was now opposed to that of Cromwell. He 
gave Edward letters to friends in London who 
would help him on the way. Edward’s de¬ 
parture had to be kept secret, but Patience 
stayed up to say goodbye. 


Mounted on a fine black horse, and wearing 
his father’s sword, Edward rode to London. 
There Mr Heatherstone’s friends gave “ young 
Mr Armitage ” letters to other people living 
on his road north. Some days later he reached 
Charles’s army at Worcester, and revealed his 
real name. He was presented to Charles, who 
made him a capt'ain on his staff, in honour of 
his father, ColonerBeverley. 


Cromwell’s army arrived and made a surprise 
attack on the Royalists. Charles and his staff 
ran out of their lodging and were nearly 
knocked down by the Royalists galloping away 
in panic. The King and his officers, with 
Edward, rode out of Worcester but found that 
everywhere the Royalists were running sway. 
Cromwell had won the battle. That night 
Charlesll left his friends and escaped byhimself. 


Edward was grievously disappointed at this 
crushing defeat. He wondered, too, how he 
could get back to his home in the New Forest 
without being caught by Cromwell’s men. 
Next morning he was riding away with another 
cavalier when they saw a small party of cava¬ 
liers fighting with Roundhead troopers. 
“ Come on ! ” cried daring Edward. “ Let 
us at least strike one blow for the King ! ” 


What will he the impetuous young cavalier’s fate? See next week’s instalment 
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CN Bookshelf 



A Book of Beasts 

South American Zoo, by Victor 
non Hagen ( Collins, 6s). 

r J'His simply written book, 
splendidly illustrated by 
P. L. Jaques, takes us round the 
sub-continent as though it were a 
vast open-air zoo. We meet the 
mighty Condor perched on 
Andean heights; the Puma; the 
stately Llama; the Ucamari, the 
bear with spectacles, and many 
another bird, beast, and reptile. 

Adventure Unlimited 

The Secret of the Peel, by 
L. E. O, Charlton (Hodder & 
Stoughton, 7s 6d). 

thrilling story for boys, with 
backgrounds that shift from 
Antigua in the Caribbean to the 
Northumbrian moors. 

Scouts Together 

Jamboree Journey, by F. Haydn 
Dimmock (Venturebooks, 7s 6d). 

fJ'HE wartime adventures of 
Scouts who met at the 1937 
Jamboree in Holland. The 
author, who is the editor of 
The Scout, here proves himself 
an unfailing spinner of good 
yarns—based on fact. 

London Pageantry 

My Lord Mayor, by William 
Kent (Herbert Jenkins, 10s 6d). 

N° man living knows London 
better than Mr Kent, and 
there could be no better guide 
to the history and ceremonial, 
the background and duties, of 
the most picturesque figure in 
the City. The book is beautifully 
illustrated by S. Van Abbe. 

The Open Air 

Where the Skies Unfold, by 
Nancy Price (George Ronald, 6s). 

book of delightful essays in 
which Nancy Price, the cele¬ 
brated actress and writer, reveals 
her deep love of the countryside. 

The Sawdust Ring 

- The Circus Book, Edited by 
Rupert Croft-Cooke (Sampson 
Low, Marston, 10s 6d). 

\\That is the secret of the 
appeal of the circus? As 
the audience sees it the Big Top 
covers a life of much glamour. 
As the performers know it, that 
life is one of much hard work. 
This book deals with the circus 
from many angles, and maybe 
Father will find it as fascinating 
as will the young folk—and 
fascinating it is! 

Animal Wanderings 

Mystery of the Migrants, pre¬ 
sented by Richard Ogle (Bell, 9s). 

]y£EG and Pete, two -young 
evacuees in Devon, met a 
lonely old naturalist who, in a 
series of evening talks, takes 
them adventuring among migrat¬ 
ing animals. This admirably- 
told story deals with facts, and, 
as has been said so often, facts 
are stranger than fiction. 

Other Books Received 

rp hanks to Mr Jones, by Phyllis 
Matthewman (C. & J. Temple; 
7s 6 d). 

Fun With Physics, by Frederick 
Jeffs (Southern Editorial Syndi¬ 
cate, 4s 6 d). 

Thomas Alva Edison, by H. 
Gordon Garbedian (Alexander 
Hamilton, 10s 6 d). 

The Right Way to Understand 
the Countryside, by S. Manning 
(A. G. Elliot, Kingswood, 5s). 


A New Dominion is Born 

r~\N February 4 Ceylon becomes a self-governing Dominion 
w of the British Commonwealth, and on the following day 
the Duke of Gloucester leaves England to represent the King 
at the official opening of the Dominion’s Parliament. 


The people of Ceylon have 
certainly not forgotten another 
very exciting occasion when the 
Duke of Gloucester paid them 
an official visit. That was In 
1934, when he gave back to them 
at Kandy, the ancient capital, 
Ceylon’s old crown and throne, 
which had been in Britain since 
1815. The Duke, too, must be 
remembering his tumultuous re¬ 
ception when there was a pro¬ 
cession a mile long through 
illuminated streets bowered with 
arches and gaily-streaming 
pennons. 

Such pageantry is in keeping 
with the natural beauty of 
Ceylon—“the pearl dropped from 
India’s brow.” 

Whoever approaches Ceylon 
from the south or west is greeted 
by a lovely coastline fringed' 
with tall coco-palms waving their 
feathery fronds over the creamy 
sea-foam. Inland, blooms the 
flower host of Ceylon, which has 
made the people always associate 
flowers with their worship. Out¬ 
side the temples the rose-red 
lotus is sold in pyramid-shaped 
bunches of carefully selected 
blooms, placed so as to give the 
impression of one big flower. 

At the roadsides the Gloriosa 
superba, resembling a scarlet 
honeysuckle, rears its royal head 
over masses of daisies. Forest 
glades are graced by the lovely 
yet curious datura, whose 
trumpet-shaped flowers are white 
in their morning freshness but 


turn rosy-pink at the approach 
of evening. Orchids, allamanda, 
hibiscus, and many another 

blossom make glowing piles of 
colour. 

Rather a sad member of this 
flowering host is the talipot 

palm, whose blossoming is its 
swan-song, for it only blossoms 
once in its life. Just before it 
dies, the talipot produces a 
gorgeous froth of millions of 

minute blossoms. The people 

use the huge leaf of this palm 
for an umbrella; it folds up con¬ 
veniently under one’s arm when 
the rain stops! 

Matching the flowers are birds 
of all colours. Kingfishers are 
numerous, and the long-tailed 
fly-catcher, terra-cotta and white 
in colour, is known locally as the 
bird-of-paradise. There are green 
parakeets and tiny honeybirds 
flashing green and purple as 
they hover about the plants. 

Wild beasts, however, roam 
this fairy isle; elephants, buffalo, 
deer, thousands of monkeys, 
crocodiles, jackals, leopards, and 
many others. 

The island is a little smaller 
than Ireland and is inhabited 
mostly by the Sinhalese, hand¬ 
some, graceful people, who are 
thought to be descendants 'of 
Aryan-speaking settlers from 
India. Their children, with 
shining black eyes and heads like 
mops, are among the most de¬ 
lightful of any small beings in 
the East. 


Planets Speeding Toward Earth 


BY THE C N ASTRONOMER 


'J'he planet Mercury now accom¬ 
panies Venus in the south¬ 
west sky in the evening, and it 
will be possible to obtain a 
glimpse of this fleeting planet 
during next week with the aid of 
the brilliant Venus. 



- Mercury is not nearly so bright 
as Venus, and as he is so much 
nearer to the 
Sun is " never I 
seen beyond the I 
twilight zone. [ 

This makes it I 
more difficult to I 
find Mercury, I 
even though he[ 
shines like a I 
first - magnitude! 
star. But if the 1 
observer draws 
an imaginary 
line from Venus 
to where the Sun has set, say. 
half an hour'before, the line will 
pass very near to where Mercury 
may be found. The two planets 
appear not very far apart—actu¬ 
ally about as far apart as the two 
upper stars of the Great Square 
of Pegasus appear to be. , This 
Great Square of four stars of 
similar brightness will be seen- 
some way above Venus. 


The orbits of 
Mercury, Venus, 
and the Earth 


Just now Mercury sets at about 
6.30 p m—that is, an hour and 
a half after the Sun—so Mer¬ 
cury will not remain visible for 
long, from 5.30 to about 6 o’clock 
being the most favourable time. 
After next week he will soon 
vanish for he is rapidly coming 
between us and the Sun. 


Mercury is now about 95 million 
miles away, but by February 20, 
when he will pass almost between 
the Earth and the Sun, his 
distance will be reduced to about 
70 million miles. Though Mer¬ 
cury will then be at his nearest 


to us he will be invisible, for the 
dark side of his sphere will be 
turned towards us. 

As Mercury is near the perihe¬ 
lion point of his orbit and there¬ 
fore nearest the Sun, he is speed¬ 
ing at his fastest rate—that is, 
about 36 miles a second. This 
accounts for his visit to our even¬ 
ing sky being so short on this 
occasion. 

Venus is now about 112 million 
miles away and though approach¬ 
ing us, like Mercury, it will not 
be until another four months 
have passed that she will cease 
to adorn our evening skies. -For 
Venus is speeding at but 22 miles 
a second—only three-and-a-half 
miles faster than the Earth—and 
then her orbital path is much 
longer, as can be seen from the 
accompanying diagram which, 
shows the present positions of' 
Mercury, Venus, and the Earth 
relative to the Sun. 

From this it can be seen that 
Mercury will soon draw level with 
the Earth and Sun, but Venus 
will have a long way to go. This 
is because the Earth will have 
travelled forward’for nearly half 
her orbit before Venus will be 
able to catch up with her at the 
end of June. 

In the south-east sky, later in 
the evening, Saturn may be seen, 
now appearing at his best, for he 
will be at his nearest to us on 
February 9 and will then be 762 
million miles away. Saturn at 
present appears to be a little way 
above and to the right of the 
bright star Regulus, which was 
shown in the star-map in the 
C N of January 24. Mars now 
appears below Regulus and to the 
left. After about 8 o’clock is a 
good time to seek these two 
bright luminaries. G. F. M. 



facts on 
STRENGTH, SPEEDINESS 
AND SMARTNESS 



STRENGTH Matt McGrath, 
who stood 6 ft. in height, and 
weighed i 7 St. io lb., threw a 
56 lb. weight 40 ft. 61 in.! 


SPEED In 1937 , S. G. 
Wooderson (Great Britain) 
ran the mile in 4 minutes, 
6.6 seconds! 


SMARTNESS The Cold¬ 
stream Guards were formed 
in 1659. They are renowned 
for their smartness. 



It’s strong, it's speedy, and it’s smart. 
Reliable in every way ; 

The pride of any schoolboy's heart. 

It’s time you had a D.S.A.! 

Free—Fully-Illustrated Cata¬ 
logue. Just send a postcard to 


B.S.A. CYCLES LTD., 25 ARMOURY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, XX . 



HEALTH IS NATIONAL INSURANCE 

and with our Youth Organisations wo are 
doing our utmost to build up our boys and 
girls for the place they must take later as 
responsible citizens. Will you please help usf 
Wo sorely need your aid. Address: 

The Rev. Ronald F. W. JIollom, Supt.. 
THE EAST END MISSION (Founded 
1885), Bromley Street, Commercial 
■BHB Road. Stepney, E.l. ■nOBfl 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 



Bird's 

CUSTARD 

Best known - 


best liked 
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The Bran Tub 


NOT OFTEN 

'J'he wag was looking at the 
statue of a lion. 

“How often do you feed it?” he 
asked a little boy. 

“Every time it roars,” came the 
quick reply. 

Reversible 

T7J/TRE was a young teacher. 
■* named Knight, 

Whose shoes were uncommonly 
tight. 

Said she with a sigh 
"At last I know why— 

On foot left I am wearing shoe 
right.” 

Wisdom of Shakespeare 

JJrevity is the soul of wit. 

RODDY 


Jacko is the Butt of the Joke 
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ON HOLIDAY? 

■JJNCLE was very proud of his 
hothouse and he was show¬ 
ing his young nephew around. 

“This,” he said, pointing to a 
plant, “belongs to the fuchsia 
family.” 

“Oh!” said his nephew. “I 
suppose you are minding it while 
they are away.” 

Catch Question 

■yyHAT is it walks with its head 
downwards? v u: ii » « r 



“ Do you have to go in an aero¬ 
plane for fly fishing. Uncle ! ” 

Tongue Twister 

gARA in shawls shovelled soft 
snow slowly. . 

—Bedtime Corner - 


Jacko was proudly demonstrating his 
ability as an archer. 

FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

Dead Nettles. “Bother!” ex¬ 
claimed Ann. “My ball has gone 
into that clump of nettles. 

“They are dead-nettles and will 
not sting you,” said Farmer Gray. 

“They don’t look dead,” ans¬ 
wered Ann, regarding the nettles 
suspiciously. 

“Oh, they're very much alive,” 
chuckled the farmer. “Dead- 
nettle is the name of the plant. 
Its leaves resemble those of the 
stinging nettle in appearance 
only; the plants are not even 
related. There - are several 
varieties of dead-nettle. Some 
’ bear white flowers, some red, and 
some yellow.- The stems of the 
dead-nettle plants are square; 
those of the stinging nettle are 
round.” 

A Nursery Rhyme Revised 

I I ey ! diddle-diddle! 

The cat and the fiddle, 

The cow jumped over the Moon. 
Was she jet-propelled, 

Or by rocket plane shelled? 

Did she low when high over the 

Moon? 


The First 

TVTiss Unwin, schoolmistress 
at Dingley village school, 
was talking to the girls about 
spring flowers. “ It will soon 
be time for the first snow¬ 
drops,” she said hopefully. 

“Would you like some early 
snowdrops from our garden, 
Miss Unwin?” asked Mavis 
impulsively. “ Our snowdrops 
are always the first out in the 
village.”. 

Mavis was boasting again. 
She was a nice girl really, but 
excitable and inclined to 
exaggerate. . Miss Unwin 
looked rather gravely at her 
and replied ; “I shall look for¬ 
ward to receiving a bunch of 
the first snowdrops in Dingley 
which, you say, will come from 
your garden, Mavis.” 

After school the other girls 
teased Mavis. “I expect she 
thinks she can * magick ’ her 
snowdrops into growing before 
anyone else’s,” laughed Molly. 

Mavis's great 'friend, Doris, 
was sorry for her. “ Suppose 
her snowdrops don’t come out 
first?"" she thought. “ Poor 
Mavis will look silly.” 

Then one morning Doris 
looked out into her own 
garden and saw a row of snow¬ 
drops nodding their sweet 
heads. She ran across to 
Mavis's garden—there was not 
a sign of one, but there were 
snowdrops in other gardens! 

Doris picked a bunch of her 


Snowdrops 

own snowdrops and waited for 
Mavis, who looked gloomy! 

“Give Miss Unwin these 
snowdrops, Mavis,” suggested 
kind-hearted Doris. “She’ll 
think they came from your 
garden.” 

But when Mavis (landed 
over the snowdrops Miss ‘ 
Unwin asked: 

“From your garden, Mavis?” 

Poor Mavis had ' a hard 
struggle with herself—but she 
won. “No, Miss Unwin," she 



replied bravely. “Doris gave 
them to me to give to you.” . 

“Well done, Mavis,” said 
Miss Unwin quietly. “Many 
people make rash statements,” 
she went on, “but not every¬ 
one has the courage to own up 
when wrong.” 



Baby seemed quite impressed with 
Jacko's accurate shooting. - 

Other Worlds 

Jn the evening Venus is in the 
south-west and Mars and 

I gm a sm pig M Saturn are in 
fyf '■y the south-east. 
Uranus is in 

..*** ‘-'AsJU t j 1 e south. In 

the morning 
I'Jupiter is low 
in the south¬ 
east and Mars 
is in the west. The picture shows 
the Moon at 7 a m on Thursday, 
February 5. 

AN EXCITING PARTY GAME 

rj’ins game will provide a lot of 
fun at your next party. 
Before the party starts make a 
list of, say, six words or events, 
and make one copy for each 
of two teams, operating in 
separate rooms. Then cut the 
lists into six pieces, one word on 
each piece, and place one set in 
each team’s hat, in the hall. 
Each team will need a pencil and 
six pieces of paper on which they 
can draw. 

On the word “ Go,” one 
member from each team will go 
to his team’s hat, pick out a slip 
of paper, return to the room and 
attempt to illustrate the word 
written. The other members of 
the team now have to guess the 
word he is trying to depict. The 
artist must not say anything 
except Yes or No in answer to 
their guesses. 

As soon as the word is men¬ 
tioned the artist writes it on. his 
sketch and the next boy or girl 
picks another slip and tries to 
draw the new word. 

The first team to complete its 
list is the winner. 

Children’s Hour 

B B C Programmes from Wednesday, 
February 4, to Tuesday, February 10 
WEDNESDAY, 5.0 Tiger. Tiger! 

•—a fantasy; Sound Quiz. Scottish/ 
5.0 Children’s Magazine. 

THURSDAY, 5.0 The Crocodile 
Men (Part 2). 5.40 Swallows and 

Amazons (End). 

FRIDAY, 5.0 Blffer Again (2); 
Ballet Shoes (Part 2). Scottish, 
5.0 Derek in France (Part 2). 

SATURDAY, 5.0 Worzel Gum- 
midge and the Treasure Ship 
(Part 5). 5.40 Birthdays in Burma 
—a talk. 

SUNDAY, 5.0 Fabulous and 
other Beasts. . 

MONDAY, 5.0 Watts’ Witch—a 
fantasy. 5.40 Film Review. 
Midland, 5.0 Holidays—a dis¬ 
cussion; Music of sea and country. 
Scottish, 5.0 Songs; a story; Com¬ 
petition Result. 5.25 Hut-Country 
Walks (2). 

TUESDAY, 5.0 Black Beauty 
(Fart/ 6); Records. 5.25 Nature 
Parliament. N. Ireland, 5.0 Adven¬ 
tures Unexpected (Part 2); Honey- 
bunch comes down the Mountain 
—a stor^C Songs; Duets. Scottish, 
5.0 A Tammy Troot story; Down 
at the Mains. 


But he was far more impressed by 
Jacko’s sudden shower bath. 

Who Was He? 

fpHE man in the picture-story on 
Page 6 was Louis Pasteur. 


LAST WEEK’S 
ANSWERS 

Anagram 

Pets (pest, step) 

What Am I? 
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A Lion was one day caught in a trapper’s net. His 
roars brought to the scene a tiny Mouse who began, 
without ado, to nibble through the mesh that bound 
the king of beasts. “ Great Lion,” said the Mouse, 
severing the last strand, “ when once you had me 
under your paw, you spared my Jifel To this act,’ 
trifling as it appeared to you at the time, you now owe 
your own salvation.” 

To-day’s Moral to this Savings Fable is: 

The small efforts of little people can help great and noble 
causes. Your savings, however insignificant. they may 
seem to you, will help the British Lion to overcome the 
difficulties which at present face our nation. 

NATIONAL 
SAVINGS STAMPS 
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